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is not of the essentially private portion of experience, idealism col- 
lapses. It is open to the idealist to say that the chair, all there is of 
it, is consciousness and hence a private object. It is so because it 
must be, on the basis of the physiological theory of perception. I 
admit that this perfectly legitimate reply is not easy to refute. But 
I am convinced that our metaphysics should rest upon our own actual 
experience to-day, and it seems to me extremely desirable to give 
fresh and altogether empirical descriptions of that experience. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Le role du jugernent dans les phenomenes affectifs. V. Gignoux. Revue 

Philosophique, September, 1905, pp. 233-259. 

" My purpose is," says M. Gignoux, " to examine and classify certain 
facts from which there seems to me to result the means of an easy recon- 
ciliation between the two theories of emotion, the intellectualistic and 
the physiological" (p. 233). With this intention, one of harmony, rather 
than one of destructive criticism, M. Gignoux ably presents the function 
of judgment in the various emotional attitudes, going through the whole 
range, from the more or less organic through the esthetic and intellectual 
emotions. 

Concerning the organic feelings of pleasure-pain we have two differing 
explanations. The one, purely physiological, posits as a basis of the 
emotion a certain excitation of end-organs and body. The other, purely 
intellectualistic, presupposes a judgment as the prime mover of certain 
emotional states. To support the latter view, we may call into service 
those cases in which a fixed idea affects the body pleasurably or otherwise, 
as in hypochondria. " This action of an idea on the visceral functions," 
says M. Gignoux, " is not at first sight clearly intelligible. ... At present, 
we simply assert that, if many emotional states depend neither directly 
nor indirectly upon an intellectual state, many more arise from certain 
judgments, through the medium of organic conditions, which are often 
strongly influenced by these same judgments" (p. 237). 

Higher than the purely organic feelings are the emotions of sadness or 
joy, etc., connected with the consciousness of our will-to-live, with judg- 
ments on the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of this tendency. All these 
emotions connected with the will-to-live are bound with organic concom- 
itants. In fact, the work of James, Lange and Ribot has incontestably 
established the thesis, that in such cases of ' crude ' response the emotion 
is the effect and not the cause of the body thrill. " But the immediate 
cause is not the original cause, and this immediate and organic antecedent 
of the emotion is itself very often the result of judgment alone. . . . The 
judgments which are the source of, and which direct the tendencies result- 
ing in the emotion, are the following : (1) the perception of our conscious 
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and organic personality (which has as a necessary concomitant the per- 
ception of a not-self) ; (2) the appreciation of the chances of life and 
death which exist for our personality; (3) the appreciation of the further- 
ance or hindrance of our power of acting under the different forms and in 
the different directions of our personality; (4) the appreciation of the 
liberty which our personality enjoys or will enjoy, or of the obstacles 
which it meets or may meet " (p. 241). By the intermediary of the body 
tendencies these judgments operate. These tendencies of the will-to-live 
are in the direction of self-preservation, and of future self-preservation. 
This will-to-live is of our original nature, brute or otherwise. Upon this 
will-to-live the judgment acts, as it were, and develops certain disposi- 
tions, certain tendencies towards action and response. The congruence of 
certain situations with such dispositions thus developed and guided by 
the judgment, results in the emotional thrill of joy, or of sadness if con- 
ditions be otherwise. 

In our relations with men, in our effort to make them happy, in our 
endeavor to conserve certain relations with humanity, still higher emotions 
are excited. Here, too, we have the intellectualistic versus the physiolog- 
ical interpretation. According to the former, " in our admiration of a 
virtuous act, for example, the causal series is as follows: appreciation of 
the blessings resulting from the act and our affirmation of the exceptional 
merit in its author, moral joy, physical agitation under influence of this 
moral joy, physical pleasure resulting from this neuro-muscular agitation 
and from accompanying vascular phenomena. In this process we must 
distinguish the joy which is of purely intellectual origin and the pleasure 
which is of purely organic origin. Between the joy and the pleasure 
there is produced a physical reaction, of which the joy is the cause and 
not the effect. According to the physiological theory, on the contrary, 
the process is as follows: judgment of the action and of the moral worth 
of its author, organic agitation, last of all, joy — both physical and moral 
— physical because it is a consciousness of organic reactions, moral be- 
cause of its close connection in consciousness with the representations 
of the act admired and with the appreciation of its beauty" (p. 243). 
M. Gignoux tries to harmonize these two theories by giving to judgment 
the right of interpretation, of guidance in matters of emotional response, 
the instinctive body attitudes often going astray or frequently emphasiz- 
ing unduly the moral worth of certain situations. " Once given our tend- 
encies and our will-to-live, it is reason which governs our relations with 
our fellow men and, in general, the relations of all men with one another " 
(p. 246). In such cases instinct is guided by reason. 

A still higher stage is reached when we come to the esthetic emotions. 
In esthetic appreciation we have not only the purely sensationalistic ex- 
citations and the organic thrills, but in addition the pleasure due to the 
judgments which interpret, among other things, the composition, color 
arrangement, truth of the whole picture, skill of invention, nature of 
the difficulties overcome and the like. As to the precedence in the emo- 
tion of the judgment or of the organic attitude, it seems, according to 
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M. Gignoux, that a certain innate capacity for esthetic appreciation must 
exist, before judgment can find any basis of appeal. The native tend- 
encies must be present. " Esthetic emotion, like all other emotions, de- 
pends upon tendencies ; in order to be truly esthetic the tendencies which 
are roused must be derived from certain judgments on the meaning of 
the objects present, and on the harmony of such objects with the ideas 
which they express" (p. 251). 

Finally, when we reach the emotions of the intellect, we have as a basis 
of the emotions the success or failure of the efforts put forth in the search 
for truth. " In this case, too, the body phenomena are subordinated to 
certain judgments " (p. 255). Changes in respiration and other inner 
functions accompany our attainment or lack of attainment in the effort 
put forth. This furthering or hindering effect on our organic functions 
gives rise to the emotion, such effect, however, depending upon the con- 
gruence or lack of congruence of our ideational moments with the stand- 
ards by which we judge. 

In short, in all emotions judgment acts as a guide, a light, but has 
effect only through the body, which is controlled in whole or part by the 
judgment. If I may venture to interpret M. Gignoux's able presentation, 
judgment is not the first cause nor the last effect in emotion. Rather, we 
must, in all cases, start with native impulses more or less wild, which give 
us our basic emotions. By the residual effect of a process of valuing and 
interpreting, certain standards, certain acquired dispositions, are devel- 
oped by the judgment, which in this manner acts on the native tendencies 
due to the will-to-live, and thus refines and guides the various emotional 
impulses. Judgment thus comes midway between the primal tendencies 
and the finished reaction, the resulting emotional response. But it must 
have as a basis upon which to work these native and instinctive impulses. 

Felix Arnold. 

New York City. 

History and Materialism. Alfred H. Lloyd. The American Historical 

Review, Vol. X., No. 4, July, 1905. Pp. 727-750. 

Professor Lloyd desires that 'history may gain anew the humanity 
and dramatic interest that to many it has appeared in serious danger of 
losing.' He deals, however, not so much with the present dearth of these 
interests, or with the nature of this desire, as with the medium by which 
he hopes to see it realized. It is that crass ' materialist,' the up-to-date 
historian, who, as an unwitting moment of an Hegelian metamorphosis, 
is soon to be exalted to an idealism of the true dynamic type. If it is a 
function of the philosopher thus to inform the specialist of the wider 
meaning of his task, then peculiarly welcome in this essay is the literary 
grace that should woo unwilling ears. The author's long study of the 
logic of history incites us to surmount all difficulties in the mastery of 
his present meaning. 

Materialism is here defined as 'the tendency to treat what is only a 
part as if in itself it were an independent, self-supporting whole ' When 



